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cover and they fell in their tracks as rabbits fall at a shooting
battue.

Up the slope before me, the line of the attack had been thinned
now to a few men, who from time to time raised themselves and
bounded forward with leaps and rushes. I could see men in the
trees taking deliberate aim down upon those who still continued
to fight, or who in their scores lay dead and wounded on the
hillside.

My orders were to move forward in close support of the ad-
vancing waves of infantry. I called to my company, and section
by section in rushes, we were prepared to move forward. As we
rose to our feet a hail of machine-gun bullets picked here an
individual man, there two or three, and swept past us. I raised
a rifle to the trees and took deliberate aim, observing my target
crash through the foliage into the undergrowth beneath. On
my right Huxley, commanding a section, had perished and all
his men, with the exception of one who came running towards
me, the whole of the front of his face shot away. On my left
two other sections had been killed almost to a man, and I could
see the tripods of the guns with legs waving in the air, and
ammunition boxes scattered among the dead.

With my runner, a young Scot, I crept forward among the
dead and wounded who wailed piteously, and came to one of
my guns mounted for action, its team lying dead beside it. I
seized the rear leg of the tripod and dragged the gun some yards
back to where a little cover enabled me to load the belt through the
feed-block. To the south of the wood, Germans could be seen,
silhouetted against the skyline, moving forward. I fired at them
and watched them fall, chuckling with joy at the technical
efficiency of the machine. Then I turned the gun, and, as with
a hose in a garden, sprayed the tree-tops with lead.

The attack of the Rifles and Highlanders had failed ; and of
my own company but a few remained. My watch showed that
by now it was scarcely ten o'clock. I hurriedly wrote a message
reporting the position and that of the attack for the Colonel of
the 2nd Worcesters, Pardoe, gallant soldier and good friend,
who was in a sunken road with his battalion in reserve three
hundred yards to the rear. I gave this to my runner.

" Keep low," I said, " and go like blazes," for the waving
grass was being whipped by bullets, and it scarcely seemed
possible that life could remain for more than a few minutes.

A new horror was added to the scene of carnage.   From the